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Shinjuku District, Tokyo 


share diei The bus terminal in Shinjuku, Shinjuku Basusta, located in the huge complex of Shinjuku railway station, 
is becoming evermore popular. It serves most destinations in the archipelago, and prices are very com- 
petitive. The igh cost ol ai tickets is increasingly encouraging more people -the young, low income 
retirees, tourists on a budget - to choose to travel across the country by coach. 


is the approval 

rating for the 

Prime Minister 
according to Mainichi Shimbun. This 
rating is Abe Shinzo's lowest, and 
other opinion polls all show that the 
Japanese are less and less satisfied 
with him. Not only are his policies in 
dispute, but his involvement in a 
corruption scandal is also seriously 
damaging his reputation. 


rourcs More controversial 
legislation 


Parliament passed a new law on June 
15th, turning the philosophy behind the 
Japanese Penal Code upside down. Until 
recently, it had only dealt with crimes 
that had already been committed. From 
now on, merely planning a criminal act is 
punishable. The appendix to the text 
defines a list of 277 "activities" that 
could lead to prosecution for 

conspiracy 


nature Whaling’s 
new wave 

Anew whaling campaign was 
launched by Japan on Wednesday 
14 June. Despite widespread 
international criticism, the 
country intends to hunt several 
species of cetacean in the 
northwestern Pacific Ocean. 
Three ships set sail with the goal 
of killing 43 minke whales and 
134 northern bottlenose whales. 
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news @ 


series The keeper of memories 


— 


Masuda Hirofumi and his famous black camera 


Since December 2011, Masuda 
Hirofumi's mission has been to 


photograph daily life. 


he small glass studio in a street in the 
heart of Ishinomaki is occupied by artist 
Masuda Hirofumi, originally from Sayama 


in Saitama Prefecture, north of Tokyo. After 
working sa volunteer supporting the arts following 
the 2011 earthquake, he decided to settle down 
here for good in December of the same year. 
rthquake 
made such an impact on me that I wanted to 


“Like other artists, the experience of the ea 


come and live here and observe the city,” he ex- 


plained. 
Since then, he has been working continuously 


with the same idea in min rizens’ memories 


through meals. 
of his work. It aims to depict detailed day-to-day 
scenes of city dwellers in their different settings 


‘Canteen series” is representative 


at mealtimes. It's a vast project to preserve and 
reveal a wide range of individual memories, but 
also the memory of the neighbourhoods, which 
disappear over time. All this is achieved through 
snapshots of meals, which are essential for everyone 
from whatever social racial, or religious background 


they come. 
For this artis, it all began with an old camera he 
used in primary school, which he had left behind 
in his first home. At that time, he would take 


photos of the planes and the landscape around 


the neighbouring military base in Iruma. He also 


used it on several of his trips to the United States 


and South Korea after leaving high school, but 
while stil aking correspondence classes. During 
his time in America, following the 9/11 terrorist 


attacks, he witnessed with his own eyes the rise 


of tensions between races, г 


igions, people from 
different ethnic backgrounds, etc. It was then 
that he realised "it's only by living somewhere 
that you notice elements, details which you would 
not be aware of otherwise." 

Returning to Japan, and after having left high 
school, he enrolled in the Yokohama College of 
Art and Design. Then he had different jobs as a 
photographer in Yokohama, in the "hor" district 
of Kogane, which was being completely transfe 
med by a redevelopment project “because it 
scemed that not only the buildings, but also the 
history, culture, even the neighbourhood s residents, 
were disappearing.” This sentiment reappeared 
‘Canteen Series.” Then the 


earthquake on 11 March 2011 happened, com- 
pletely disrupting a great number of districts in 
the cities of Tohoku. He headed there str. 
to help asa volunteer to clear up the mud and, as 


an artist, with the aim of “preserving as many as 


possible of the memories of these neighbourhoods.” 
Jhen a local Yokohama organisations chose to 
set up a centre to support art projects, he was one 
of the first to come to Ishinomaki. At the end of 
his three month contract, he decided to stay as 
he felt that “I should settle here and live in this 
devastated city.” Five years have gone by, and it's 
now asa "citizen of Ishinomaki” that he has been 
able to make friends. 
“We are quite spoilt here: we not only have the 
sea, the mountains and the rivers... but, in the 
sky, we also have the privilege of watching Blue 
Impulse, the famous acrobatic patrol team of the 
Japanese self-defence forces," he explained. These 
are no longer the words of a volunteer passing 
through. “Because I live here, I'd like to show 
that an artist from a region li 
speak to the whole of Japan,” he said. For the 
artist Masuda, Ishinomaki has become his main 


e Ishinomaki can. 


field of action. 
OHMI SHUN 
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— امین مس 


It is not always easy for a foreigner to take an active part in Japanese pop culture. 


The holy land of 


otakism 


Not everyone can achieve their dream of 
makinga living in Japan out of their 
passion for manga and cosplay. 


taku culture has never been so popular 
round the world. It is celebrated at 
countless conventions, while Japanese 


idely availabl 
many languages, thanks to the indefatigable work 
of many professional and amateur translators. 
Online communities have popped up everywhere, 
and in many countries there are now even dojinshi 
(fanzines) fairs and cosplay events. Some people 
go so far as to learn the Japanese language in 
order to enjoy manga and anime in their original 
versions. 


comics and animation are 


n 


In other words, 


з much easier today to get your 
daily fix of your favourite genre of otaku. However, 
for an increasing number of people the only way 
to fully experience Japanese pop culture is to go 
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on a pilgrimage to the holy land of otaku itself. 
Many of the people featured in this special edition 
did exactly chis, either in their teens or early 20s. 
They even went a step further; they moved to 
Japan and/or tried to turn their love for Japan 
into a viable job. Taken as a whole, the 
clearly demonstrate the excitement such a bold 
decision entails, but also the challenges one has 
to face while living abroad, and trying to make 
sense of a country with very different cultural 


stories 


and social values. 
People who aspire to working in anime seem to 
face the biggest problems. As American-born 
Henry Thurlow told the BuzzFeed website, a 
few years ago, he managed to get hired by an 
anime studio only to discover what the term 
“work hell” really meant: regular six-day working 
weeks of 10 hours a day, which turn into six- 
week non-stop marathons without a single day 
off when they have to respect a deadline. АШ this 


fora salary chat — unless you're a top artist —is in- 
variably way below the minimum wage. Eventually, 
Thurlow managed to keep doing what he loves 
most, without going crazy or becoming ill, by 
creating his own animation studio, D'Art Shtajio. 
Is mission is to act asa link between the Japanese 
animation industry and outside markets, particularly 
in assisting foreigners secking to produce anime- 
style videos in Japanese studios. 

At the other end of the spectrum, independent 
foreign video game professionals scem to have 
managed to prosper in Japan while creating a 
tightdy-knit community, based mainly in Osaka 
and Kyoto. They both develop their own games 
and help bridge the gap between Japanese indie 
developers and the West by acting as advi 
and organisers. The headline message is to avoid 
working for established publishers, as a lot of 
mainstream game development seems to be stale 
and rigid. As veteran game programmer Dale 
Thomas wrote in Quora Digest, “It is really frus- 
trating for foreigners who come in and can easily 


ors 


sce how to make things so much better, but are 
not allowed because of the rigidity." 

The manga industry seems to be another impre- 
gnable bastion, even though, once in a while, 


few chosen foreigners manage to get published in 


Japan. One such case is Asa Ekstróm, who moved 
to Tokyo from Sweden in 2011, and began posting, 
her four-panel comic Nordic Girl Аза discovers 
the Myste e studying 
graphic design. Eventually, her manga was picked 
up by publishing giant Kadokawa, who put out a 
compilation book of her comics. In our special 
edition, you will read a similar story with a happy 
end about Italian mangaka Caterina Rocchi. 

So, is it easy to have a career in an otaku-related 
field in Japan? Definitely not. But nor is it im- 
possible, as long as you have 
are not easily discouraged. As 
duction I 


es of Japan on her blog wh 


PR Francesco Prandoni say 
already worked in the industry for more than a 


decade back in my own country. I went for ai 
terview, and they took me on. Asa matter of fact, 
LG hasa long history of non-Japanese employees. 
We currently have people from Korea, China, 
France and Italy, and none of them is in the ani- 
mation department. I really cannot say I'm an ex- 
ception here.” 

Just remember thateven though Japanese culture 
is popular worldwide, it doesn’t mean that the 
Japanese are fluent in other languages. As Prandoni 
adds, “What most people sending e-mails to our 
HR department tend to forget is that being pro- 
ficient in both spoken and written Japanese is 
пог simply a plus, but a sine qua non in order to 
work in a Japanese company like this, because 
that will be the only language your co-workers 
will be using and understand.” 


JEAN DEROME 


FOCUS 


HistorY The story of Frederik the Great 


One of the first to discover pop culture 
and popularize it, Frederik Schodt looks 
back on his illustrious carcer. 


urhor and translator Frederik Schodtis 
A ficus for kuing wacked for may 

ears with Tezuka Osamu, the god of 
опр Buc Boe aen consi fans Wee Prd 
ical ia ghd in he ba helped spread ie woedd 
shout manga stood the world, staring wich his 
seminal book Manga! Mangal published in 1983 
when people in the West didn't even know what 
the word meant. Schodt, by the way, has recently 
translated Ban Toshio's massive manga biography 
of Tezuka, The Osamu Tezuka Story. Originally 
published in Japan in 1992, and coming in at over 
900 pages, ће book is, according to Schodt, an 
informational and biographical manga that both 


explains Tezuka's work and who he was as a per 
son. 

In the more than 30 years separating these two 
books, Japanese comics have conquered the world 
- something that never ceases to amaze Schodr. 
“When the time came to decide the title for my 
first book, I had a discussion with future Stone 
Bridge Press founder Peter Goodman, who at the 
time was my editor at Kodansha International 
(RIP - C 


the word "manga." Гааз аси 


|" Schode said. "He suggested we use 
y against it because 
Iwas afraid people would mistake it for an Italian 
i the time, nobody 
in the States even ate sushi. Eventually, he won 


word for cating Consider tha 


the argument, but that shows you how different 
the time. 


things we 
In the beginning, most people, includin 
believed that in order to publish manga in translation 
they had to make them look as much as possible 
like American comics, All the artwork should be 
or mirror-imaged, in order for the story 
cad of the original right- 
ходе order. Also, we needed to add many notes 


to explain Japanese cultural concepts. But now 
readers actually get upset ifthe artwork is lopped. 
Now they want the original thing because it feels 
more authentic.” 

Schode first arrived in Japan with his family in 
1965, when he was 15, but didn’t encounter 
manga culture right away. “I spent two and a half 
years in Tokyo and graduated from the American 
School in Japan, but I didn't speak Japanese,” he 
said, “Maybe because of that, I don’t remember 
seeing manga during that time. It's also true that 
even in Japan they were not as ubiquitous as they 
аге now. Then I went back to Japan in 1970, and 
that's when I decided to study Japanese intensively 
forayearand a half at the International Christian 


"ош 


Frederik Schodt with Tezuka Osamu, whom he greatly admired. 


University. By this time, all che people around me 
ig manga — the kind of sophisticated, 
more adult-oriented stories that were becoming 
popular at the time. It was like a generational 
badge of honour, а litde bit like listening to rock 
music back in the States. In the beginning, I read 
Akatsuka Fujio's comical manga. He published 
Tensai Bakabon (The Genius Idiot), and I just 
loved it. They were like American-style comics. I 
also read Kawasaki Noboru's Isamu the Wilderness 
Boy. A while later, I began to read Tezuka Osamu's 


were rea 


Phoenix and became a big Tezuka fan. That was a 
real eye opener, because I had no idea comics 
could also be about serious themes. I was 20 years 
old and there were things in Phoenix that really 
resonated with me, like trying to figure out my 
life and the world around me." 

Schode finally met Tezuka about seven years later 
when he was already working in Japan asa profes- 
sional translator. “A few friends and I began to 
translate manga to make them better known 
around the world,” he said. “We approached a 
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few manga artists and asked permission to translate 
their work. Among them was Tezuka. He was 
very nice. He wanted to know why we were inte- 
rested in manga. Anyway, we gave Tezuka Pro- 
ductions the first five volumes thar we had translared 
of Phoenix, and they stored them away for 25 
years until they were finally published in 2002 by 
US firm Viz Media. That was basically my first 
manga translation. Wealso worked on Matsumoto 
Leiji's Senjo (Battlefield) series, but unfortunately 
it was never published apart from a little extra 
item in Manga! Manga!" 

Eventually manga became a huge phenomenon. 
In Japan, they peaked around 1996, when about. 
40% of all books and magazines published in 
Japan were manga. In comparison, comics in Ame- 
rica have never risen above 596 of the marker. 
"Today, though, the situation is very different," 
points out Schodt. "Very few people on the train 
read manga now. So the manga market is definitely 
contracting - especially magazine sales. This doesn't 
mean they are going to disappear, but we may 
look back on this period and think of manga as 
something like ukiyo-e (woodblock prints) — as 
something that flourished in the late 20th century, 
and then transformed into something entirely 
different.” 

According to Schodt, even the work of the manga 
translator has changed drastically since 1977 when 
he began translating manga. “In general, I chink 
the role of translator has been degraded quite a 
bit. Certainly, manga translation pay rates have 
gone down, and to a certain extent quality, too," 
he said. "Now on the Internet there are people 
who translare manga on a voluntary basis. The 
whole scanlation movement (fan-made scanning, 
translation, and editing of comics) isa very contro- 
versial area, and I have mixed feelings about it. It's 
good on one level because it helps populari 
manga abroad. On the other hand, of course, 
bad for business. Afer all it's not authorize 
illegal and the artists don’t earn anything from it. 
I guess one important factor is that most manga 
and anime fans are young people in their teens 
and 20s who don't have alot of disposable income. 
They are willing to put up with lower quality if 
thisallows them to read or watch what they want. 


I's also true that scanlation serves asa sort of free 
market research: by checking how many times a 
work has been watched or downloaded a publisher 
can have a good idea about its populari 
then invest money in putting out its own official 
edition.” 

Talking about Ban's 900-page biography of Tezuka, 
Schodt says that it took him about one year to 
translate the whole book “but, of course, I was 
doing other things at the same time because you 
have to makea living afterall. As popular as manga 
and anime are today, I know very few people who 
actually makea living translating manga and anime 


and 
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Quot and trio om Tert emay "ga ково (Alone өтк Fins") s tart Tota Usus (Watching Shooting end eer]. 


One of Frederik Schodt's numerous translations is the impressive biography of Tezuko Osamua. 


exclusively most are forced to work in other areas 
aswell. 

Anyway, it was a lot of fun то do, but the supple- 
mentary material at the back nearly killed me. In 
the original version, there are about 40 pages 
listing everything Tezuka has ever done (manga, 
anime, posters, calendars, etc). It was incredibly 
hard to do. There's nothing more difficult than 
translating titles, because you have to check and 
double check everything: Was it ever translated? 
Wasit translated correctly? All these things. There 
are so many decisions you have to make, and you 
have to doa lot of research.” 

People often asks Schodt why he doesn’t write a 
biography of Tezuka. “The problem is, he was so 
prolificand almost superhumanly productive that 
trying to represent his life in just one book is an 
overwhelming task,” he said. “Ban-san actually 
did a fabulous job. Ban had worked as Tezuka's 
“sub-chief assistant’, as they call it in Japan. As a 
result, he not only knew him well but could even 


draw on Tezuka's style. Besides, he had access to 
all the archives and interviews with people who 
knew Tezuka, etc.” 

Schodt has also translated many non-Tezuka 
works including Ghost in a Shell, so it was just 
natural that he ended up talking about the re- 
cently released American live-action version 
starring Scarlett Johansson. “I spent a lot of 
time working on Shirow Masamune’s manga 
works; I spent a few years delving into Shirow's 
mind, so to speak, so I was very interested in 
seeing the live-action film. I saw it twice and I 
thought it was flawed in some ways. First of all, 
the casting was wrong, But my main criticism 
is that Shirow has a wonderful sense of humour, 


which is reflected in his manga. All this got lost 
in the film ~ and even in the original anime, for 
that matter. This said, the film is fun and it’s al- 


ways difficult to make a film from a manga any- 


GIOVANNI SIMONE 


(© телдә Productions, wed courtesy ol Stone Beige Pes 


success Adam, 


In the space of few years, Adam Pasion 
has succeeded in making his mark in the 
world of dojinshi (fanzines). 


hile many foreign comic artists 
dream about cracking the Japanese 
mainstream market and becoming 


the next Shonen Jump sensation, there are others 
who prefer to follow their own muse and remain 
part of alternative culture. One of them is zine 
maker and Nagoya resident Adam Pasion who 
was born in California, but whose family originally 
comes from the Philippines. Pasion's comic art 
hasbeen featured in such mainstream publications 
as The Japan Times and Japanzine, but his begin- 
nings are firmly rooted in DIY culture. 

“I was cutting class one day in high school and 
didn't have anywhere in particular to go,” Pasion 
says, “so I wandered down the street to a nearby 
comic-book store. It had one shelf full of mini co- 
mics. I thought it was so cool to see that not only 


were there people out there making handmade, 
photocopi 
for them - people actually bought them. I bought 
a few, and they w 
read. It was only later that I discovered zines and 


started to notice all the similarities between the 


comics, but that there was a market 


unlike any comics I'd ever 


two genres 
Pasion’ love for the medium, though, really deve- 


loped after moving to Japan in 2006. 
from San Francisco, zines and mini-comics 
soaccessible that I completely took them for gran- 
ted,” he says. “Ie wasn't until I moved to Japan 
and was cut-off from that scene that I began to be 
more proactive about zin 


Coming 


ere 


I had to make new 


connections - real connections. I went in and 
actually had conversations with the zine shop ow- 
ners, I searched for places where they might be 
sold, and the apparent complete lack of zines in 
Japan made me really hunt them down. The extra 
effort made all the difference for me. For the first 
time since I started making zines, I made some 
truly deep connections with several people both 


here and abroad. I've become actively involved in 


trading, which is a constant inspiration for me to 
keep trying to improve my product. I've been cob- 
laborating more and trying to reach out to make 
stronger international connections, and I never 
would ve done that fit hadn't been for the isolation 
imposed on me by Japan's mostly hidden zine 
scene." 

Pasion admits that getting access to the local zine 
community was far from easy. “The hardest thing 
to break into is the world of underground comics 
in Japan, not because it’s hard to find, but because 
it’s so widespread that it's almost impossible to 


find a point of entry. There are tons of stores 
selling dojinshi (fan-produc 
without exaggerating, 90% of it is either porno or 
parody-porno. As cool as it is to see Darth Vader 
having sex with Luke Skywalker, I really wish I 
could find more substantial stories. There are only 


indie comics) but 


so many naked Harry Potter pictures you can see 
before you just lose interest.” 

Not content with creating selling and distributing 
his works, last year Pasion joined director James 


Stacey (owner of Black Hook Press and the 


Hakusen gallery in Tokyo) and chief coordinator 
Aude Luce (a French woman who currently lives 
in Melbourne) in launching a new annual comic 
event: Comic Art Tokyo. 
festival with a particular focus on the influence of 
Japanese comic books on global culture,” he says. 
“The event is mostly aimed at broadening the un- 
derstanding of global comic culture in Japan, so 
the primary language is Japanese, but we have 
many non-Japanese speakers and artists showcasing 
their works as well as translators for all the Japanese 
lectures. There will also be many French publishers 
and creators.” 


“CAT isan international 


When it comes to comic book conventions, 
Japanese fans have been setting records for decades, 
starting with Tokyo's Comiket, which attracts 
over half-2-million people twice a year. But while 
these events are mainly about buying and selling, 
and focus on dojinshi, CAT aspires to cover all 
those genres (mini comics, art zines, indie comics, 
exc.) that tend to get lost in the mix at such large 
festivals. “Even in Japan, comics are not only about 
giant mecha suits and scantily clad school girls. 
says Pasion. "That's why at CAT, we're more fo- 


An acute observer of life in Japan, Pasion is best known for his quarterly comic diary Sundogs. 


Focus @ 


or a passion for comics 


cused on comics as а form of art and the interaction 
of various comic traditions such as manga, Franco- 
Belgian comic strips (bande dessinée or BD), 
and North American alternative comics. Moreover, 


this is a highly community-focused event, with 
many lı 
Though still based in Nagoya, Pasion's duties have. 
actually 
the coordinator, which, basica 
all che speakers and table 
making sure they know what to do and where to 


tures and interactit 


c workshops." 


increased for this event. “Last year 1 was 


ly, 


yeans managing 


n the artists’ aisle, and 


go. This year, I'm continuing to do that, but am 
also taking a larger role in the planning stages. 
Stacey and Luce are still doing the lion's share of 
the planning, but we area small team of people, so 
everyone is helping in whatever way they 


Pasion hopes to build on last year's success and to 
make CAT bigger and better while retaining its 
originality. “Last year, for example, we had some 
big names such as legendary mangaka Hayashi 
Seiichi, bur more than that, I really loved the 
fecling of total community. Walking around and 
seeing people drawing portraits of each other, 
trading their work, getting inspiration from pro- 
fessionals in their field, making buttons and craft- 
work with each other - it wasa day of people just 
revelling in their shared love of comic culture. 
Most artists had never met before, and yet they 
hung out together and made new friends. When 
I sce them interacting on SNS or in real life, it 
makes me so happy that we could play a part in 
making that possible. I think everyone came home 
from that event inspired to make more art, and 
I couldn't ask for anything more." 


G.S. 
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o Adam Pasion 


оси 


рок Timeless Yuriko and Rebecca 


One cannot talk about pop culture 
without mentioning aidoru (pop idols) 
and cosplayers, like Yuriko and Rebecca. 


he history of Japanese pop idols is very 
I long and fascinating, starting in 1964 
herchez l'idole, 

é-y£ singer Sylvie 


after the French moy 


starring the then 19-year-old 
Vartan, became a hit in Japan and its theme song 
sold over 1,000,000 copies. Since then, the term 
has been applied to cute teenage girl and boy 
singers whose popularity is based more on their 
looks and personality than their singing talent. 

Girls, in particular, have traditionally conformed 
to the idealized image of the pure, innocent and 
chaste woman whose artistic amateurishness, 
far from being a problem, endears them even 
more to their fans. Now, more than ever, thou- 
sands of girls dream of becoming famous 

Among them there are an increasing number of 
forcigners. 


Yuriko Tiger 


Where does your name come from? 
Yuriko Tige 
ter in the Bloody Roar 
liked the nı 


uriko 


s inspired by a charac- 


ideo game. I've always 
ne Yuriko because it literall 


"lily girl.” Tiger isa sort of pun on Tai 
a character in the Toradora! light 
novel/anime/game franchise. Its also a reminder 
of my rebellious side, especially when I was in 


high school. So you could say Yuriko shows my 
gentle, sensitive side, and Tiger my determination 
to succeed in Japan. 


What took you to Japan? 

Y. T. : I wanted to become a famous pop icon 
in Japan. I knew that, as a foreigner, achieving 
my dream would be almost impossible, but I 
wanted to give it a try anyway. Гуе had this 
dream since I was introduced to manga and 
anime at the age of ten. My father used to buy 
me a lot of comics and video games. I think I 
began to play my first Tekken when I was three. 
‘Then I fell in love with Sailor Moon, but I really 
became crazy about otaku culture when I was 
around eight or nine and I discovered Inuyasha 
and all the rest of Takahashi Rumiko's work. I 
actually began to draw manga myself. Then in 
junior high school, I became interested in Japa- 
nese music and fashion through YouTube, the 
Internet and a now-defunct monthly called Ben- 
kyo, the first Italian magazine that offered in- 
depth coverage of different aspects of Japanese 
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à 
Н 


Yuriko Tiger has managed to break into a field dominated by the Japanese. 


pop culture. I was completely fascinated by cos- 
play, but I thought it was something they only 
did in Japan. So I was shocked when, aged 13,1 
went to Lucca Comics and came face to face 
with Italian cosplayers. It was the best thing I'd 
ever seen, For me, it was like acting, each time 
choosing character you liked. So I began го 
make my first costumes and take part in national 
contests. 


What was your family's reaction? 
Y. T. : At first, they didn't take me seriously. 


They changed their mind when I was in high 
school and took a part-time job to pay for my 
trip to Japan. I guess they were won over by my 
determination, and began to actively support. 
me. 


So you came to Japan after finishing high 
school? 

Y. T. : Yes, I was still 19. Just before coming to 
Japan, attended a once-a-week basic Japanese 
class for six months. Then I studied in Tokyo 
for three wonderful months, and vowed to come 


back for a longer period as soon as possible. Back 
in Italy, I was even contacted by a TV pro- 
gramme called Game Time, which offered me 
a job as an assistant reporter in Tokyo. So I retur- 
ned to Tokyo for a second, six-month stay. The 
reporting job turned out to be a very limited 
and short-lived experience, but at the same time 
I gor signed up by a model agency. 


How did you find that job? 

T. : I had a few good studio photos taken, 
and a Japanese friend helped me write a CV lis- 
ting all my past experience (events, cosplay 
contests, etc.). Then I had to have an interview. 
It's very important you approach your job hun- 
ting in a professional way. You have to show 
them you're serious and reliable. You can't just 
send them a selfie, as some people do. 


So Japan really was the wonderland you'd 
always dreamed about. 

Y. T. : Yes, at first I was in paradise. However, 
things changed when it was time to sign a 
contract, and I saw a different side to Japanese 
culture about which I knew nothing, For exam- 
ple, the agency sponsored my working visa, and 
they said I had to leave my Japanese school 
because now my job came before anything else, 
including studying, Secondly, I had to move 
from the shared house where I had lived until 
then into a condo, which among other things 


Rebecca Koga 


ebecca Koga is an American cosplayer 
R who has lived in Tokyo since 2009. Ori- 

ginally from Seattle, Washington, she has 
been making her own costumes since 2000. 


Where does this passion for cosplay come 
from? 

Rebecca Koga : It started about 15 years ago. 
In Washington, we have a Renaissance Faire 
where people can dress like knights or princesses. 
‘That was my first kind of cosplay event. Then 
in 2004, I went to my first animation conven- 
tion, Sakura-con, in Seattle, and the standard 
of costumes was way beyond what I had seen at 
the Renaissance Faire. From there, my interest 
snowballed out of control. I decided I wanted 


DPRACTICAL INFORMATION 


studios in Tokyo, Ikebukuro, Kawasaki, Chiba and 
Osaka) 


was much more expensive. There were many 
other things, like having to ask for permission 
every time I wanted to go out with my friends. 
Last but not least, I was completely forbidden 
to have a boyfriend. 

On top of that, my agency tried to turn me into 
a gurabia (or gravure) idol i.e. a bikini model. 
In fact, my first job was for Playboy Japan. It 
жаз produced by a bunch of extremely rich, bad 
mannered and chauvinist people, who tried to 
intimidate me into posing for nude pictures. 
One night, we were in a club and in response to 
their threats I lipped the table over in anger. 
After that episode they tried to boycott me, so 
eventually I left the agency and began to work 
with my current manager, who left his previous 
job to devote himself to boosting my career. 


When did you have your breakthrough? 
Y. T. : It was completely by chance. I went to 
Italy for an engagement, and on my return to 
Japan I was interviewed at Narita Airport by a 
popular TV programme called Why Did You 
Come to Japan? They ended up devoting the 
whole 25-minute episode to me. They showed 
my tiny apartment including my huge cosplay 
collection; then we went to а maid café together; 
and in the end they reported on my job as an 
assistant MC at the World Cosplay Summit in 
Nagoya. At the time, I had about 1,000 followers 
on Twitter, but the night my episode was aired 


to be a cosplayer and make those kinds of beau- 
tiful costumes. 


Did you go to Sakura-con because you wanted 
to see the cosplay scene there? 

R. K.: Actually, I was already into anime and 
тапа at the time, so I wanted to learn more about 
animation. But when I saw everybody wearing 
those gorgeous costumes I thought it was perfect; 
like the Renaissance Faire, but it was about some- 
thing I actually liked. 


So you started making your own costumes right 
from the beginning? 

R. K. Yes, I hardly had any money to buy a cos- 
tume, so I'd get the materials from recycled clothes, 
curtain fabrics, whatever I could get my hands on. 


What did your parents think about your pas- 
sion? 

R. K.: They liked it! From the start they were 
very supportive because in Washington, at least, 
handmade things are realy special, so my parents 
thought there was money to be made (laughs). 
Which is true, by the way. 


You moved to Tokyo in 2009 after marrying 


rocus @ 


on TV, they suddenly shot up to 10,000 [she cur- 
rently has almost 36,000 — JD]. The year after 
thar, 2015, was a boom year for me because I was 
named asa new talent on TV, recorded my first 
CD single, did a few idol performances around 
Japan, and was finally recognized asa professional 
cosplayer. That was very important for me 
because in Japan foreign cosplayers never get paid 
jobs. 


So you're no longer connected with the Italian. 
otaku scene? 

Y.T.: I still have very strong connections. Last 
year, for example, I had to take a break from wor- 
king in Japan because of visa-related issues, so I 
spent a few months in Italy and I took part in 
about 15 otaku events around the country. The 
interesting thing is that, while in Japan, I've deve- 
oped a more grown-up image, and now I'm more 
involved in modelling and, recently, even a little 
acting on TV; іп Italy they still want Yuriko, the 
colourful otaku idol who dances on stage to the 
sound of anime songs. 


Don't you ever wish you had more free time? 
Y. T.: Notat all! Like being busy. In April, for 
example, I had a whole week free, and I still 
managed to find something to do. If I have too. 
much time on my hands I get bored, so the more 
I work the better. 

Interview BY J. D. 


your Japanese husband. How was the transition 
between the two countries cosplay-wise? 

R. K. : My husband is very supportive of my 
hobby, so he found me some events I could go to 
and helped me make some friends. I think my first 
eventin Japan was only two or three months after 
moving here. 


Is cosplay in Japan really as different from the 


more common 
to sce alot of variations. Some people do "gender- 
bent" versions, turning a boy character into a girl. 
Others do crossovers, like putting Disney and Star 
Wars together. You don't see that here. In Japan, 
cosplayers want to portray the original character 
as accurately as possible. And I'd say the standard 
is also different. Гуе seen a lor more elaborate cos- 
tumes here than in America. Japanese cosplayers 
spend a lot of money on their costumes; if they 
can't make one themselves, they'll spend thousands 
of dollars buying one. In the US, many people 
seem to havea limited budget, so they just throw 
something together. 


You told me you know other foreigners who 
cosplay in Japan. Do you find the local scene 
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© Rebeca Koga 


Rebecca Koga does Shaina Ophiachus (Saint Seiya). 


welcomes foreigners? 
R. K. + I think so. You're definitely not going to 
see a lot of foreigners, but Japanese cosplayers 
are very curious if they notice a foreigner is doing 
the same series as them because they feel a 
connection, so it's a way to make friends. 


Have you ever had any problems while cos- 
playing in Japan? 

R.K. : Well, it's pretty common for guys to try 
to take up-skirt shots, but I'm always straightfor- 
ward with people. If they do something I don’t 
like I simply tell chem to go away, butin America 
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people will actually try to touch you; in Japan 
nobody would ever dream of doing that. They 
know if they get physical they're going to be in 
trouble, so they're more sneaky. 


Japan is a veritable cosplay paradise, and events 
are held in and around Tokyo pretty much 
every week. How often do you cosplay now? 

R. K.: Td say every other month. When it comes 
to bigger events like New Layers Paradise, Cosplay 
Festa TDC (both of them take place at Tokyo 
Dome City) or the Japan Cosplay Festival (JCF), 


I go once every two or three months, but I also 


go to studio events every month just to take pic- 
tures with a group of friends 


How can I find out about these events? 
R. K. + I think the best way is to check out the 
Cure website (hrep://ja.curecos.com). They have 
an event listing which shows you what's going on 
in the Tokyo area. 


And how do take part in one ofthese events? 
R. K.: For events held in public venues like those 
at Tokyo Dome City, you can just show up at the 
door and buy your ticket on the same day. They 
usually give you an entrance ticket or something 
you can stick on your costume, and then direct 
you to the changing room. After that you're free 
to do whatever you like — as long as you're not 
breaking any rules. As for studio events, you need 
to make a reservation in advance. You send them. 
an email saying something like: There'll be three 
cosplayers and a photographer; we need the studio 
for three hours ~ things like that. They charge 
you a fee based on that. 


Speaking of taking pictures, have you been to 
Hacostadium in Ikebukuro? 

R. K. : Yes, twice! It was fun. The sets are very 
clean and well put together. The only problem is 
that it's little small, and on weekends it gets 
incredibly busy, so I only go on a weekday. 


Back to costume-making, where do you shop 
for materials? 

R. K.: The best place in Tokyo is Nippori [four 
stations north of Akihabara on the Yamanote 
Line]. There's a street called Sen-I Gai (Fabric 
Town) with some 80 shops. You can get every- 
thing you could possibly imagine concerning tex- 
tiles there. I'm sure most Tokyo cosplayers shop 
there. 


How about when you want to make accessories 
or weapons? 

R. K.: For that I usually go to Tokyu Hands 
(www.tokyu-hands.co,jp/foreign html). It's a 
huge DIY chain store with three big branches in 
Shibuya, Shinjuku, and Ikebukuro, and many 
others in and around Tokyo. 


Do you have any advice for people who are thin- 
king about cosplaying in Japan? 
R. K. : First ofall, they should really research the 
event they're going to because each one has diffe- 
rent rules, For instance, at the JCF in Toshimaen 
they don't allow girls to reveal their stomachs at 
all, because it's an amusement park with lots of 
lile kids around. And secondly, don't wear your 
costume on your way to the event as you'll get into. 
trouble — that’s big taboo in Japan. 

INTERVIEW BY J. D. 
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воок Tokyo, the capital of pop culture 


Our colleague Gianni Simone has released 
an original and thorough guide, which will 
delight lovers of manga, anime and games. 


hroughout all the years he has worked 
with us, Gianni Simone, a contributor to 
Zoom since its inception, has demonstra- 
ted his deep knowledge of Japan and the Japanese 
people. His curiosity has led to our discovery of 
many, sometimes little known, aspects about a 
country for which we have great affection, specially 
its culture. It's precisely this world of culture that 
our colleague has decided to introduce us to in his 
latest book Tokyo Сеск Guide, publi- 
shed by Tuttle Publishing, As 
its title suggests, the book 
has little to do with the 
ancestral treasures of Japa- 
nese culture, preferring to 
emphasize what has enabled 
the Land of the Rising Sun to 
spread its influence across the 
world, It's especially true when 
words such as manga, anime or cos- 
play have become part of our every- 
day vocabulary, and are now perfectly 
understood by most people whether 
in London, New York, Rome, Beijing 
or Paris 
This continuing interest in products from 
Japanese popular culture is best summed 
up by the word otaku. This was initially a pejorative 
term, Gianni Simone explains in the introduction 
of his book, since all chose ‘socially inept young 
males who were guilty of seeking refuge in a fantasy 
world of video games, toys and cute girls were bran- 
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PREFERENCE 
TOKYO GEEKS GUIDE, by Gianni Simone, Tuttle, 


ded with the otaku label" This somewhat reductive 
vision has evolved over the past two decades as 
various elements of Japanese pop culture have won. 
over the hearts of the Japanese, followed by millions 
of people across the world. In fact, without the 
success of works by Miyazaki Hayao, Otomo Kar- 
suhiro, Oda Eicihiro, or games created by Nintendo 
or Sony, and JPop music bands, it’s unlikely that 
the present enthusiasm for Japan would have hap- 
pened, or at 


least not to the same extent. In 20 
tourists visited the archipelago, a historic record. 
A large proportion of these visitors came to rub 
shoulders with a pop culture that was part of their 
daily lives, but which they were unable to “expe- 
rience” in its original setting, 

Like Catholics who go to Rome or Muslims who 
travel to Mecca, lovers of manga, anime or other 


foot in the “Holy Land” of otakism, namely Tokyo. 
However, you still need to know how to find your 
way around. Besides its enormous wealth of infor- 
mation about local pop culture, Gianni Simone's 
book proves to be the ideal companion for all those 
who wish to explore this world full of surprises. 
The local knowledge accumulated over time by 
the author allows the reader to follow him with 
complete trust into the labyrinth of Tokyo's neigh- 
bourhoods where it's easy to get lost if you're not 
familiar with the area. Before transporting us to 
Akihabara, Harajuku, Nakano, Ikebukuro or 
even Odaiba, Gianni Simone offers an overview 
of the different building blocks of Japanese pop 
culture, a great way to inform those lacking 
in general knowledge in this field, 
and help them shine 
when they next play Tri- 
Vial Pursuit. The author 
starts by casting a spotlight 
on an iconic character, the 
ancestor of all he characters 
that populate the world of 
otakism: Godzilla. This mons- 
ter, despite the 63 years 
first appeared, remains a firm 
favourite of the Japanese, and for 
Gianni Simone to have chosen it 
asa benchmark demonstrates the 
degree to which he has understood 
the diversity and influence ofthis pop 
culture with no equivalent in the world. 
Now you have been introduced to this book, the 
only thing left for you to do is to set out and 
conquer the Japanese capital to discover the ama- 
zing world of otakism you'll find there. As this is 
a guide, the book is full of addresses for must-see 
places, which will transform the visitor into a real 
Japanese otaku. A great way to make all your friends 
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vow NHK WORLD TV 
wo» at HYPER JAPAN 


TOBACCO DOCK 


Fri. July 14, 
Sat. July 15, 12:30 -1:30 pm 


Ev o Come check out how Domo used to live in their own 
with HEIZOmax tribe back in ancient times at NHK WORLD TV's 


booth. A photo session available too! 
Sun. July IB, 3:H5-U:ISpm 


(Hain Stage) 


You can watch NHK WORLD TV on the followings: Available on the NHK WORLD TV free App and website: 


= 
Sky Guide W)Freesat player NHK 
WORLD 

ch 507 ch 209 ch 625 Use Code nhktv 


EATING & DRINKING 


History of 
Daifuku 


Daifuku is one of Japan's most popular 
confectionary varieties, and is enjoyed 
by people of all ages, throughout the 
seasons. Its origins can be traced back to 
the early Edo period and the famously 
filling harabuto-mochi, which was 

ightly larger in size than the daifuku 
we know today. The name 'harabuto 
roughly translates to ‘fat belly’, and 
reflects the 
way in which 
it kept 
people full 
for a long 


time after 
е 


ing -a 


characteristic 
still shared by modern daifuku. The 
main ingredients of daifuku are rice, 
azuki beans and sugar. They are well. 
balanced nutritionally, with the rice 
supplying lots of minerals and calcium 
and the azuki beans being packed full of 
fibre. 

Originally people only made daifuku at 
home, for themselves and their family, 
but following an explosion of popularity 
in the Edo period, these sweets started to 
be sold in confectioners in their smaller, 
modern form. Although the original 

very popular, the 
range has grown over time to 


daifuku recipe is sti 


incorporate many different flavours and 
ingredients such as fruits, nuts and 


recently even an ice-cream filling that's 


very popular with young people! 
»Bio 


Tin 


© Minamoto Kitchoan / The taste of 


Discovering new flavours is always 
exciting, but umami will open your eyes 
to an undiscovered taste. 


ften ambiguously defined, the term 
“umami” is seen occasionally, but is per- 
haps not yet so well known in the west. 
It was first coined іп 1908 by Ikeda Kikunae, a 
chemist from Tokyo University in Japan. He dis- 
covered a particular kind of savoury taste, later 
understood to come from an amino acid which is 
found in some ingredients such as asparagus, to- 
matoes, cheese and meat, but that is most apparent 
in Japanese dashi — a rich stock made from kelp. 
To relate this discovery to a term that we are 
perhaps more familiar with, Ikeda eventually 
learned to produce the notorious flavour enhancer 
“MSG”, 
The book Umami: The Fifth Taste, written by 
Michael Anthony, explores the in-depth wonder 
of this seldom recognised flavour category, inter- 
viewing the world's most renowned chefs about 
the significance of umami in the culinary world. 
According to the book, umami is known to be 
the fifth taste after “sweet” “sour” “salty” and 
“bitter”. It is a subtle taste, almost undetectable 
and usually overshadowed by other, bolder flavours. 
The key aspect of umami is, however, its essential 
role in harmonizing with the other basic flavours 
and actingas.a catalyst to bring out the characteristic 
taste in many foods. 
Moreover, the ability to detect basic tastes is an 
essential biological function. The idea that taste 
is not just a source of enjoyment, but a set of 
signals that direct us to satisfy the body's needs or 
to protect it from harmful substances, is generally 
accepted based on a large body of physiological 
and nutritional studies. Take the four more well- 
known tastes for instance: sweetness is a signal 
we are getting energy from sugar; sourness is a 
sign of organic acids in unripe fruit and rotting 


UMAMI The Fifth Taste 


foods and tells us to avoid these in excess the sal- 
tiness of minerals is necessary to maintain the ba- 
lance of bodily fluids and the bitterness from al- 
kaloids enables us to avoid harmful substances. 
Recent studies show that umami signals to the 
body that we have ingested protein, and according 
to Anthony, it also facilitates the digestion of 
that protein by promoting the secretion of saliva. 
and digestive juices. 

Indeed, understanding our preferences towards 
the flavours in our foods is crucial to recognizing 
ош motivations for food choices, and ultimately 
for nsuringa healthy dict. This applies particularly 
to the role played by umami flavours since, unlike 
sugars and fats, hey do not contribute to obesity 
or other health problems. 

Umami, the “savoury” taste, is unique in its dis- 
tinctive form, and it has now been recognised by 
scientists as something in its own right and not 
just a combination ofthe four traditionally defined 
taste receptors. As an avid fan of Japanese food, 1 
look forward to seeing the potential long-term 
formulation and development of newly discovered 
umami tastes that are yet to be understood. 


?Bio 
David Peat JP BOOKS / www.jpbooks.co.uk. 
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The taste of authentic 
Japanese Confection, 


а 


Minamoto Kitchoan 
ч 


44 Piccadilly m 

Landon Wi} aps | London WC2R OQU 

таоло 7487 139 | TE 020 34904747 
wwwkitchoan co.uk. 


RECIPE 


Si umen, pocta cover tte Dee 300g minced beef (or cut into thin slices) 
~ Heat until the sake evaporates. 20g ginger cut into thin slices 

75ml sake or white wine 

200ml water 

25g sugar 

20ml mirin 

60mi soya sauce 

15g toasted sesame seeds 

Sg leeks (thinly sliced) 


өз 


+ Add water and bring to a boil 

- Add the spices and ginger. 

= Cook until the juices evaporate. 

- Add the sesame and mix everything together 
- Serve and enjoy. 


Naua w 


Tip : We recommend using finely minced beef 
Otherwise, cut the beef into thin slices. This beef 
with ginger can be kept for about a week in the 
fridge. You can also eat it cold. A perfect addition 
to your bento. r 


17 Half Me 
Tek 0207 499 4208. 


ç Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 
neue вым Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, 


London W1B 5LS 


Mon-Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lunch) 
23:00 (Dinner) 
23:00 (Closed Sunday) 


tel. 020 7292 0767 
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Situated more than 1,000 km away from Tokyo, а large part of the Ogasawara archipelago is still very wild 


Ogasawara: The treasure archipelago 


Shibuya, Harajuku and even Shinjuku 
are all part of Tokyo, but so is this string 
of islands 1,000 km from the city. 


rom the bridge of Ogasawara Maru, passen 
gers take photos of the first reefs of the Oga- 


sawara archipelago to come into view. Sur. 


rounded by mist and covered with dense 
vegetat 
pical Japan, a far cry from kimonos and 
dens./ 
thirty islands 1,000 km from Tokyo, lost in the 
Pacific OX 
only by New England whalers. One of them, 


n, the islands paint picture of  subtro- 


nd for good reason, as this string of around 


were once virgin territory visited 


Nathaniel Savory, decided to establish a colony 
there in 1830. It was only in 1880 that the islands, 
still known as the Bonin Islands "Islands without 
people”), became part of Tokyo Prefecture and 
were renamed Ogasawara. The islands first resi- 
dents mingled with fishermen and farmers from 
Japan. To this day, Ogasawara feels like the ends 
of the earth to many Japanese, inaccessible and 
mysterious. 

Getting there takes 25 hours from the Ja 
a journey time that has hardly changes 
the last 35 years since the Ogasawara Maru started 


capit: 


making the trip. This gigantic boat has six different 
classes of cabin, including the most inexpensive 


on the lowest level, with just a tatami to sleep on, 
and is not recommended if you have a weak sto. 
mach. Despite its size, the ship pitches forwards 


and backwards, preventing any lateral movement. 


Only the local islanders, who have lived through 
worse, continue то calmly sip their shochu, a spirit 


made from sweet potato. "The typhoon s 


son 
has not yet come, but the sea is temperamental. 
Let's hope we don’t collide with a whale on our 
way,” remarks the captain, Takahashi, in his cabin. 
A century and half ago, men braved the choppy 
sea in canoes to harpoon the whales and bring back 
the fuel that was worth its weight it gold: whale 


oil, used to light the fire in everyone's hearth. 


The 2nd shop 


NEWLY 
OPENED 
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At kast, the harbour at Chichikima appears, set in 
a delightful bay of turquoise waters. Hundreds of 
hands wave in our direction. The arrival of the 
Ogasawara Maru once a week is a big event for 
Chichijima and Habajima, the archipelago's only 

inhabited islands. Apart from a few things grown 
for the tourists, Ogasawara is dependant on Tokyo 
for its food. “I came back from the United States 
fifteen years ago to take over the supermarket: it's 
a great responsibility, everything needs to be refri- 
gerated, and if there's a typhoon, we're cut off from 
the rest of the world,” Rocky Savory explains in 
perfect English. He's the CEO of B.LT.C (Bonin 
Island Trading Company), which is now 60 years 
old. The great-great-grandson of Nathaniel Savory, 
was born in 1960. He has his mother's slan- 
ted eyes, but his imposing build comes from his 
American ancestors. “Here, we're called Obeikei 
(of Western origin). We have Hawaiian, Polyne 

sian and African blood. But more than anything 
else, we feel we're natives of Ogasawara,” he 
explains. The indigenous descendants, about 200 
of them out ofa total population of 2,000, live har. 

moniously alongside the Japanese. Bilingual bill 
boards line the whole length of the main road next 
to Chichijima harbour, a reminder of the island's 
international history, and a real asset for the deve- 


lopment of tourism. 

Asa UNESCO World Heritage site since 2011, 
Ogasawara is filled with species that are threate- 
nction, and attracts tourists who are 
"We have a bat 


it can measure 


ned by ex 


passionate about Bora and fau 


with red fur called che "Hying-fox 


up to 1.5m!" the guide for our walk, who is from 
Ehime Prefecture on Shikoku Island, tells us. We 
alking through a jungle covered in roots and 
full of caves. Ogasawara is also a site with historic 
remains. Among the octopus-like tree trunks and 
the twisted branches of fig trees lie the ruins of 
the Second World War: trucks, bunkers, 
of china plates- all silent witness to the li 


are 


ieces 


ofa 
soldier. At an altitude of 300 metres, heart-sha- 
ped Heart Rock is unique. It offers an incredible 
view out to sea, a cobalt-blue surface surrounded 


TRAVEL 


At times, mists cover the landscape creating a mysterious atmosphere. 


with green. In the distance, the blow of a whale 
rises upwards like a white fountain. Once hunted 
but now protected, humpback whales attract 


considerable tourist income elsewhere. “Because 


access to the island is difficult, there's no mass 
tourism here, which contributes to the preserva- 
tion of Ogasawara's ecosystem,” Shibuya Masaaki, 
the vice president of the Ogasawara Village Tou- 
rist Association, assures us. There's no airport 
planned for the Bonin Islands. "Those are the 
conditions required by Unesco to be listed as a 
World Heritage site,” he adds. Far from being a 
giant tourist resort, only charming and comfor- 
table B&Bs and small family hotels are on offer 
to relax after a day spent exploring the jungle or 
the ocean. 

George Minami Gilley gazes out towards the hori- 
zon. Asa descendant of the famous whaler, Cap- 
tain William Gilley, one of the first island setters, 
George has taken up the work of his forebearer, 
albeit in а more peaceful manner. At the helm of 


itle George”, as he's called, is looking 
sofa white plume of water to reveal 
of the humpback whales. ll find 
some with a little luck," he explains calmly. Close. 


to Sakaiura beach, the boat stops to give us the 


opportunity of visiting the shipwreck of 
cargo boat, the Hinko Maru, torpedoed 


Japanese 
1944 
during the Pacific War. Lying in the turquoise 


waters only a few metres from the beach at СІ 

chijima Island, it's become a refuge for many multi- 
coloured fish and all kinds of sharks. “The sharks 
aren't dangerous, don't worry!" George reassures 
On this spring 
moming, mist covers the rocky islands giving them 
an air of mystery; we come across a school of flying 
fish and a pod of dolphins; wild and free animals, 
they continue on their journey. “Ifyou head south 
for 24km, you'll find Iwojima, But no one 
right to land there except the Japanese self-defence 
forces,” our guide continues. With an American 
baseball cap on his head and hair bleached by the 


everyone as he takes us out to sea 


jas the 
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In Chichijima harbour, the whale memorial reminds us 


sun, Little George wears a T-shirt depicting Ame 


rican soldiers raising their flag on Iwojima, the 


most famous island in the Pacific War, where 
20,000 Japanese fighters perished. The whales are 
nowhere to be seen, but we continue to sail across 
translucent waters teeming with thousands of dif 
ferent tropical fish. The mist rises. We make a stop 
at Minamijima, a deserted island with a beach of 
quartz sand and extraordinary rock outcrops that 


plunge straight into the sea. Finally, after more 


HOW TO GET THERE 


The Ogasawara Maru travels between 
Tokyo's Takeshiba terminal and the port of 
Chichijima. For more information about 
reservations and prices, visit the website of 
the Ogasawara Kaiun Maritime Company, 
which arranges the crossing: 
www.ogasawarakaiun.co.jp/ 
english/reserve/howto.html 


of their importance to the inhabitants. 


than four hours, our patience is rewarded. We 
notice our first whales: a family with two males, 
one female and a calf. We follow them for a while 


observing their enormous bulk, full of grace and 


somewhat unreal, jumping out of the water before 


Чварреаги 


gonce more into the deep sea 
The next day, we head to Hahajima Island, 50km 
south of Chichijima. With 450 inhabitants, it 
offers similar hikes to those found on Chichijima, 
but in an even wilder setting, At the beginning of 
the 19th century, this fertile island welcomed the 


first settlers here from Japan, who came to produce 


sugar cane. Komatsu Hiroko, one of the farmers, 


isa direct descendent of the first Japanese colonists, 
and was born in 1944, but lived in exile with her 
parents on the main island of Honshu. “We were 
driven out from Habajima by the war, and we were 


only able to return in 1968. When the island came 


under United States control in 1945, no Japanese 
were allowed to return,” she says, while picking 


fruit in her orchard. Fujitani Akinori was one of 


the new residents on the island. He came from his 
hometown in Aichi Prefecture, west of Tokyo, 20 
years ago. Lean and tanned, he inherited the fields 
that he farms, with their un-matched view of the 


ocean. “You can even hear the whales,” he exclaims, 


There's only one problem: the two canons from 


the last war located in the middle of his meadow 
“My friends come here to take pictures, but it's 
very disconcerting to have these remains from the 
last war on your property,” he says, with a little 
laugh. He and his wife grow tasty passion fruit as 
well as their famous Hahajima cherry tomatoes, 
which tourists enjoy eating, A few minutes away 
on foot, you can visit Hahajima's rum distillery, 
which produces 4,000 bottles a year. “Bonin Rum,’ 
which, in times past, pirates and sailors used to get 


drunk on, now has difficulty compet 


ng with sho- 
chu, a spirit made from sweet potato or wheat, 


beloved by the Japanese. But it still plays part in 


Ogasawara island's history. “Taste this 25-year 


old rum,” Mr Orita suggests. The evening air is fil- 
led with heady perfume. Under the fig tree looking 
out towards the harbour, the islanders meet after 
work: fishermen, farmers or office workers like 


Kadowaki Osamu who works in an agricultural 


co-operative in Hahajima. Originally from Tokyo, 


he one day became fed up with his daily 3-hour 


nd quit his job to come and settle here 
“Hospitality and quality of life is worth all the 
comfort in the world,” he says with a big smile 

For our last day in Ogasawara, our cruise heads 
130km to the west of Chichijima, to observe a new 
island that has emerged from the depths of the sea. 
In 2013, Nishinoshim 


page news across the globe, and its evolution conti 


or West Island, was front 


nues to fascinate the me The underwater vol- 


cano erupted in 2013, creating a small stretch of 
land east of the original island of Nishinoshima, 
which appeared in 1973 following another erup- 


tion. The new island has grown so much that it 


has formed one larger island with Nishinoshim, 
says Kawakami Kazuto, an ornithologist from the 
Forestry Research Institute. Tourists and their 
families have now gathered on the bridge of the 
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Every time the boat leaves, the residents of Chichijima come out to wave goodbye to the passengers. 


boat. Sea and sky merge into one. Then suddenly, 
the conical form of Nishinoshima appears with 
its plume of white vapour and its only inhabitants, 
black and white ka-tsuodori (northern gannet), 
flying above it. Back in Chichijima, we spend our 
at the Yankee Town bar, in the old 
ighbourhood of Obeikei Is owner, Rance Ohira. 
ashington, a fifth generation islander, has col. 


lection of stories about the island: pirates, old maps 


and treasures, "I'm sure there's hidden treasure 


somewhere in my grandmother's home! We found 


agold coin from 1831,” he says. Dressed in an ove- 
rall, with piercing and slanted eyes, he returned 
from the United States looking for a sense of iden- 
tity. "Japan doesn't teach our children about our 


history, and we have a real responsibility to pass it 


on." he says. For an island at the ends of the earth, 
Ogasawara still feels like a port open to the whole 
world and its continents, mid-way between Asia, 
Oceania and the United States. The next day, the 
Ogasawara Maru sets sail from Chichijima harbour 
with the sound of the wadaiko, the Japanese drums, 


TRAVEL Ф 


and Hawaiian dancing, The whole village has come 
to wave goodbye to the passengers huddled on the 
deck with tears in their eyes. Dozens of small plea- 
sure boats come to join this farewell display straight 


out of a scene from a film, and to accompany us 


out of the harbour with cries of “See you ag 


n 


soon!" Petals of red hibiscus, a gift from the isl 


ders, float away on the water, reminding us to find 
our way back soon to the enchanting islands of 
Ogasawara. 
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Peak experiences in Japan > 


Reach new heights this summer. Japan's mountains offer greenery, 
history, spiritual inspiration, and even fine dining. 
Make the climb with NHK WORLD TV. 


А YAMAGATA 


A 21:30, Thurs. July 27th 


Journeys in Japan 
А Dewa Sanzan part 1 


А NAGANO 


13:10, 19:10, Sat. Aug. 19th 
CYCLE AROUND JAPAN 
Riding through the Lush Greenery 


21:30, Thurs. Aug. 3rd 


Journeys in Japan 
Dewa Sanzan part 2 


21:30, Mon. Aug. 21st 
J-Trip Plan 
Old Highways and Post Towns 
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